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LEARNING ENGLISH THROUGH THE CLASSICS ' 

Why is it that so few persons can write good 
English? I do not mean English distinguished in 
style, but just good English, that says what it means 
clearly and says nothing else. This complaint is 
made by those who have to teach college freshmen ; 
and the fault does not end with freshmen. A circu- 
lar of the English Board of Education says : "The 
weight given in entrance examinations to Scripture 
knowledge often approaches vanishing point". It 
means: "Scripture knowledge often gets few marks 
or none", and the mixed metaphor only obscures. 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes — who will look after 
the literary police? 

Now perhaps the most effective way to make our 
thoughts clear is to express them in a foreign lan- 
guage : and this is true above all of Greek. The 
faults of modern English, as generally written — 
dead metaphors, abstractions, periphrases — are found 
equally in French and worse still in German : but not 
in classical Greek. English may be clear: Greek 
must be clear, or it is not Greek. If, therefore, the 
pupil is trained to express his thoughts in Greek, he 
is necessarily trained to express hi? thoughts clearly. 

For this sort of training the Greek language has 
merits that no other language has, at least in the 
same degree. I place first, as most important, the 
merit of truth; I mean, that the words correspond to 
the sense more exactly than in any other language. 
This is most important, because no one can learn 
Greek at all without learning this, and thus it affects 
not only the scholar but the boy of moderate powers. 
Let me take a few instances : 

"The observant reader, who has marked our young 
lieutenant's previous behavior, and has preserved our 
report of the brief conversation which he has just 
had with Captain Dobbin, has possibly come to 
certain conclusions regarding the character of Lieu- 
tenant Osborne". (Vanity Fair). 
This would be in Greek : 

El iWrqcras ottoi piv irplv iirotrinv i JVupvisyaVra 4' chrcv oi 
ToXXi tvra T$ Tov\i{\fiy, us ml tya SiVfoApviiy, taa% ij$i) sal 
rtpl airov Karavtydrjuds tws oKs iariv. 

You see that the English does not make it clear 
that our young lieutenant is Lieutenant Osborne; 
says the same thing twice when the observant reader 

'Following the example set in the case of Professor Sherman's 
valuable paper on English and the Latin Question (TftE 
Classical Weekly 5.200-203, 2 9-213) we gladly reproduce 
Dr. Rouse's paper, which appeared in The Nation for September 
21 last, in place of the usual editorials. C. K. 



marks ; does not make clear how the report is pre- 
served ; and uses five abstractions which call up no 
image whatever, "behavior", "report", "conversation", 
"conclusion", "character". Four of these five ab- 
stractions are acts, and are properly expressed by 
verbs; one is a dead metaphor, which does not ex- 
press the thought better, or indeed as well, as an 
adjective. It is true that this can be simply ex- 
pressed in English: "If you have noticed what 
Osborne did, and if you remember what he said, 
as I told it, you will know something of what kind 
of a man he is". It can be so put, but the point is, 
that it is not so put; the roundabout way is the 
usual way in English, whereas the straight way is 
not only the usual way in Greek, but it is the only 
right way. I take a few more instances from a 
novel I happen to be reading : 

"I had hoped to cheer him with the story of a 
visit I had by chance paid that afternoon to the 
Asolando tea-room". 

'E5f lirvriaa irepl ptci\p^plav li Bavpaalif tip! miri)\ettf. rai 
to&t' etx ov & v V V Strjycto'0ai &ar' eixppaivnv airrbv. 

Notice the string of prepositional phrases, and 
again abstract nouns to express acts : the form also 
of the sentence is such, that it might end at "visit", 
"paid", "afternoon", or "tea-room" : whereas the 
Greek has three distinct parts, each complete in it- 
self, and no part of each is such that it can be 
dropped. 

"He could never overcome a tendency to sea-sick- 
ness". 

'Ae! Ivaveta, oiJ' ffv (Lkos oiiiv. 

Again an abstraction without a picture, and a 
meaningless metaphor. 

"It was over a cup of tea in the Asolando that 
Bennet made the first notes for his revolutionary 
essay on the Sapphic fragments in a dog-eared text 
still treasured among the Room's memorabilia". 

'ErraOfla Hj irpGnov airroirxtSidfa i Beverbs Upa whwv to 
irepl rwr 2a*-0oOs, 8Ve/> leal ijpxWt irivras tosovtov iKirKifTTtiv. 
Ktirat Si ml mv Gxrrtp ffrpavpbs to fiif}\lov vim KaraTtrpv- 
p4mv, tv if yiypaimu to imop.trfipa.Ta iictlva. 

Six prepositional phrases, only one finite verb; and 
this to express two main thoughts and two subordi- 
nate thoughts. Notice how the epithet "revolution- 
ary" is made to imply what ought to have been 
clearly said. This is another common English fault, 
which is greatly favored by politicians: many of 
their epithets imply the logical fallacy of begging 
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the question which they are expected to prove, but 
a course of Greek would enable the hearers, if they 
wished, to detect these fallacies. I have omitted 
to note other faults, such as using long Latin words 
when a short English word does better. This is 
sometimes done on purpose, to throw an air of mys- 
tery over a simple thing, for fun, but most of these 
sentences are not meant to be funny. Another mis- 
use of the epithet, common enough, must be men- 
tioned : when it is used to throw in something by the 
way that really belongs to another part of the pas- 
sage, or does not belong to it at all : 

"The team spoke well for Miss Hollister's stable, 
and the liveried driver kept them moving steadily". 
Why liveried? A liveried driver drives no better 
than a driver without livery: the word has no 
meaning there unless there is a logical link. If it 
was worth while saying that he wore livery, it 
should have been said earlier. 

The passage also contains other faults. What did 
the team say? That the stable was good? The 
author means that the horses were good, not that 
these horses proved that there were other good 
horses in the stable, or that the stable was good. 
It is strange that the team should speak at all; that 
has hardly happened since Balaam's day: but if the 
team does speak, why should it be nothing more to 
the point than this : "The good horses proved that 
her horses were good". In this passage, the author's 
democratic love of show peeps out: but this type 
is generally found with the sentimental and pictur- 
esque touch. Examples are : "She leaned her small 
oval head against his broad, hairy chest". "She 
opened her blue eyes at Him". "He followed the 
black-robed figure". "She tapped her little foot". 
But in these the color or size or shape has noth- 
ing to do with the point. This vice is seen even 
in good authors; as when Prescott says (Peru, I, 
381) in describing an assault, "they poured into the 
plaza horse and foot, each in his own dark column". 
These picturesque expressions are highly offensive in 
Greek prose; they are not so in English, only be- 
cause we have allowed ourselves to think loosely. 
It is greatly to our benefit, then, to study a language 
where such things are not allowed. 

In some degree, Latin is like Greek. Latin is 
more direct than modern languages, but it falls far 
behind Greek. This is partly because Latin has no 
article, partly because the indirect constructions are 
stiffer, more artificial, and do not always admit of 
a finite verb. In expressing how thoughts are re- 
lated, Latin has some advantage, because it is very 
concise and its rules very strict: but even here, the 
Greek can do as well if necessary, though it prefers 
liveliness. In directness, simplicity, truth to life, 
the Latin falls far short. 
Cambridge, Engi-ani W. H. D. Rouse. 

(To be concluded.) 



PLAUTUS AS AN ACTING DRAMATIST 

{Continued from page 13.) 

(4) Under the next heading — farce — I shall include 
a few striking scenes dependent, naturally, chiefly on 
situation. It is rather surprising how close a kin- 
ship there is between these and many a favorite 
scene in latter-day farce comedy. Mistaken iden- 
tity — the backbone of farce — is an oft-recurring 
motif. Quite apart from the Menaechmi itself, 
slaves, parasites and music-girls are continually 
personating other people, usually with a swindle in 
view. 

A familiar figure in modern farce is the comic 
conspirator with finger on lip, tiptoeing around in 
fear of listeners. He finds his prototype in the Tri- 
nummus, where Callicles and Megaronides converse : 

Cal. (in a mysterious whisper) 'Look around a bit 
and make sure there's no eavesdropper near — and 
please look around every few seconds' (they pause 
and peer in every direction, perhaps creeping around 
on tiptoe). 

Meg. 'Now, I'm all ears'. 

Cal. 'When you're through, I'll talk (pauses and 
nods). Just before Charmides went abroad, he 
showed me a treasure (stops and looks over his 
shoulder) — in his house here, in one of the rooms 
(starts as if at some imaginary noise). Look 
around' ! (they repeat the investigation and return 
again). 

Meg. 'There's nobody'. 

Another old friend is the plotter who makes vio- 
lent but futile efforts to get rid of a character armed 
with incriminating evidence. So in the Mostellaria, 
while the wily slave Tranio is conversing with his 
master Theopropides, the money-lender from whom 
the young rake Philolaches has borrowed appears on 
the other side of the stage. Tranio espies him. He 
must keep him away from the old man. With a 
hurried excuse he flies across to meet Misargyrides : 

Trail, (taking Misargyrides's arm and attempting 
to guide him off-stage) 'Your arrival couldn't have 
been more opportune for me'. 

Mis. (suspiciously, holding back) 'What's the 
matter'. 

Tran. (confidentially) 'Just step this way' (looks 
back apprehensively at Theopropides, who is re- 
garding them with suspicion). 

Mis. (in loud, offensive tones) 'Won't my interest 
be paid?' 

Tran. 'I know you have a good voice; don't shout 
so loud'. 

Mis. (louder), 'Hang it, but I will shout!' 

Tran. (groans and looks over shoulder again) 
'Run along home, there's a good fellow' (urges him 
towards exit). 

Here Tranio has a chance for very lively busi- 
ness—a sickly smile for the usurer, lightning glances 
of apprehension towards Theopropides, together 
with an occasional groan to the audience 



